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Effects of Coltivation, 


v4 « 
‘ta 


eg The following are extracts from a speech | 
by Col. Knapp, in delivering the premiums 


Ww 


> awarded at the American Institute, at a 


~ 
i 


‘- eh te annual Fair: 


>) “Every thing in this country (said he) 
Thas been brought forward by protection. In 
his bleak clime, but few of the sustaining 
its of the earth were here indigenous, or 

mn aperfect state. Even the Indian corn, 
va native here, was with 

i, It was brought from 

egrees was coaxed to 

pen ina northern latitude. The aborigi- 
nes who cultivated it, taught the pilgrims 
ow to raise jt; they placked the eartiest 


rs with the husk and braided several of | 
_sopher to try the potatoe as an edible, and 


“them together, for the next year’s crop. 
' The pumpkin, brought from Spain, was 
rst planted in Rowley, Mass., and it was 
peveral years before it came to a hard knotty 
nell, which marks the true Yankee pump- 
in, such as are selected for the golden pies 
their glorious thanksgiving festival. 


Our wheat was with difficulty acclimated. 
hat brought from the mother country had 

own from spring to fall, but the season 
was not long enough here to insure a crop; 

was then sown in the fall, grew under 
nows in winter, and catching the warmest 
reath of spring, yielded its increase by 
mid-summer. 
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country. 


| Walter Raleigh, to Ireland. 


sess medicinal qualities. 
' Ireland, where he had estates presented to 


his garden. 


Asputagus, which is now the delight of 


all, as an early vegetable, and for which 


ae ~~ many millions i - 
TERMS.—The Farmer anv Ganpenen js published | y = pee poe oe Se 


deners yearly, is of late culture in this 
At the time of the revolution, 
asparagus was only cultivated on the sea- 
board—this luxury had not then reached the 


' farmer of the interior. 


The history of the potatoe is a singular 
one. Rees’ Encyclopedia states that the 
potatoe was brought from Virginia, by Sir 
The writer 
should have said from South America, in 
the latter part ofthe sixteenth century. Sir 
Walter had no idea of its ever being used as 
an esculent at that time. It was pointed 
out to him as a beautiful flower, and its hard 
bulby root was said, by the natives, to pos- 
Ife took it to 


him by Queen Elizabeth, and planted it in 
The flower did not improve by 
cultivation, but the reot grew larger and 


' softer. 


‘The potatoe in its native bed, was a coarse 
ground-nut. ‘The thought struck the philo- 


boiling and roasting it, he found it, by either 
process, excellent. He then gave some of 
the plants to the peasantry, and they soon 


became, in a measure, a substitute for bread 


when the harvest was scanty. 
The potatoe was successfully cultivated 


| in Ireland before it was thought so much of 
in England. 
grees, and it was so little known when our 


It grew into favor by slow de- 


pilgrim fathers came to this country, that it 
was not thought of for a crop inthe new 
world. It was not until 1710 that the Irish 


, potatoe reached this country. A colony of 
' Presbyterian Irish, who settled in London- 
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derry, in New Hampshire, brought the root | The Permer of Mount Vernon. * 
with them. This people found their favorite ; Washington was passionately fond of ag- 
vegetable flourished well in new grounds. riculture. Its improvement was ever with 
By degrees their neighbors came into the him an object of paramount regard. Virgin- 
habit of raising potatoes; but many years ia can boast of few sons to whom her agri- 
elapsed before the cultivation of them was , culture has been more indebted; few who 
generally known among the yeomanry of . assisted in promoting her interest to a grea- 
this country. Long after they were culti- | ter extent, or with the manifestation of a 
vated in New England, they were held in ; more ardent and patronizing zeal. The fol- 
contempt, and the master mechanic often , lowing account of his farming operations 
had to stipulate with his apprentice that he | will serve to exhibit the father of his coun- 
should not be obliged to eat potatoes. An , try (the man first in war, first in peaces and 
aged mechanic once informed me that he ’ first in the hearts of his countrymen) in his 
had raised nine bushels, having at that time | true light. 
(1746) a dozen apprentices: but did notven-} _**The farm of Gen. Washington, at Mount 
ture to offer them a boiled potatoe with the | Vernon, contained ten thousand acres of land 
meat, but left them in the cellar for the ap- | in one body, equal to 16 square miles. It 
prentices to get and roast as they pleased; , was divided into farms of convenient size, 
h: soon found that he should not have enough | at the distance of one, two, three, four and 
for seed, and locked up what was left. The five miles from his mansion house. These 
next year he raised the enormous quantity | farms he visited every day in pleasant wea- 
of thirty-six bushels; the neighbors stared ther, and was constantly engaged in making 
—but his boys devoured them during the ; experiments for the improvement of agri- 
following winter. culture. Some idea of the extent of his far- 
About this time, some of the gentry ming operations may be formed from the 
brought this vegetable on their tables, and following facts. In 1787, he had five hun- 
the prejudice against them vanished. Thus dred acres in grass, sowed six hundred bush- 
by degrees a taste for this food was formed, els of oats, seven hundred acres with wheat, 
never to be extinguished. ‘The cultivation and prepared as much more forcorn, barley, 
of the potatoe is now wel) understood—a potatoes, beans, peas, &c., and one hun- 
crop ameliorates, instead of impoverishing dred and fifty acres in turneps. His stock 
the soil, and the culture can be increased to consisted of one hundred and forty horses, 
any extent. Thus by the curiosity of one one hundred and twelve cows, three hundred 
lover of nature, and his experiments, hasan and thirty-five working oxen, heifers and 
humble weed been brought from the moun- | steers, and five hundred sheep. He con- 
tains of South America, and spread over stantly employed two hundred and fifty 
Europe and North America, until it isem- hands, and kept twenty-four plows going 
phatically called the ‘‘bread of nations.” | during the whole year, when the earth and 
Still the country from which it was taken | weather would permit. In 1786, heslaugh- 
has been too ignorant or superstitious to at- | tered one hundred and fifty hogs, weighing 
tempt its cultivation, till within a few | eighteen thousand five hundred and ninety 
years. Now the lights of science are pounds, for the use of be family, besides 


ee 


7 1 rg away the long deep shadows of the , provisions for the use negroes.” 
ndes. 

Rice was brought from India in 1792, and 
was cultivated by way of experiment in ‘ ’ é, 
South Carolina. It succeeded well, and me es = re little while ago 
was for many years the staple article of that | “°° ‘© Po!mt of ‘attraction to the whole 
State. _ country, has settled down quietly, and its 


The cotton plant was at first cultivated as inhabitants are prospering as industrious 
a flower in our gardens, and a beautiful men always do and should: 
flower it is. This plant alone has made a> Aroostook Co. y.—'The Bangor (Maine) 
se wee Byala 4 pee ye Pn be rhe Id. Whig speaks of 2 rapidity with which this 
the United States, and the Sdiinieed thane’ | county, formed out of the long disputed ter- 
’ - ; : 
facture of it in England, where it cannot be | a _ paps — pes horn 7 


grown, and you will find my assertion true | have fields of wheat of seventy-five and a 


in its most extended sense. hundred acres, yielding an average of thirty 
. : : ; bushels to the acre. There are now in the 
_ A woman that loves to be at the window, county six hundred families, making a pop- 
is like a bunch of grapes in the highway. { ylation of 3,600. 
The best furniture in the house is a vir- — 
tuous woman. 
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All eyes are now directed to Texas, and 
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Statistics. 

We give inthis number a series of val- 
uable tables, which our readers will often, 
probably, wish to consult. We have taken 
them from an old file of the N. E, Farmer: | 


Nutritive Matter of Different Vegetable 
Substances.— Davy , in his elements of | 
Agricultural Chemistry, gives the following 
table, showing the quantity of soluble or 
nutritive matters contained in 1,000 parts | 
of different vegetable substances, examined 
in their green state : 

Nutritive matter. | 

Middlesex wheat, 
North American wheat, 
Norfolk barley, 
Oats, from Scotland, 
Rye, from Yorkshire, 
Common beans, 
Dry peas, 
Potatoes, 
Red beet, 
White beet, 

' Parsneps, 
Carrots, 
Cabbage, 
Swedish turnep, 
Common turnep, 
Broad-leaved clover, 
White clover, 
Sainfoin, 
Lucerne, 
Timothy, 
Fertile meadow-grass, 








Proper Depth for Seeds.—V arious experi- 
ments: have been tried to determine the 
proper depth at which seeds should be put. 
The following is the result of en experiment 
with maize or Indian corn: 

That which was planted at the depth of 

No.1. 1 inch,cameupin 8 1-2 days. 


€ 
‘ 


ODM om wo 


10. 

11. 

The Nos. 8, 9, 11, were dug up after 22 
days, and it was found that No. 8 had an 
inch more to grow to reach the surface of the 
earth. Nos. 9 and 11 had just sprouted, but 
were short, and three inches below the sur- 
face. No. 10 came up in 17 1-2 days, but 
the tender leaf remained only six days green, 
and then withered. There is no experiment 
which shows more clearly the advantage of 
a shallow planting in a soil not too loose, 
“and trodden down, than this. The more 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


the more rapidly the spront made its appear- 
ance, and the stronger afterwards was the 
stalk. ‘The deeper the seed lay, the longer 
it remained before it came to the surface. 
Four inches was too deep for the maize, 
and must therefore be for yet smaller grain 
kernels. | 

Petri gives an experitwent made on rye, 
with the following results. The first column 
shows the depth at which the seed was put; 
the second, the number of days that elapsed 
before it appeared above ground; the third, 
the number of plants that came up: 

Depth. Appeared, No. plants. 

1-2 inch, 11 days. 7-8 

1 ‘ 12 «+ all 
18. 7-8 
20 68... 
21 Wes 

. 22 
‘ 23 1-8 

The root-stalk forms itself always next 
below the surface of the ground, and if we 
place the grain deep, it must first put out its 
sprouts to the surface, and form its side 
branches in a nearerconnexion with the air- 
We never find that the sucker-roots are 
ranged from below to aboye, but the con- 
trary. 

From the experiments of Ugazy, who 
tried seventy-six with different grains, it is 
clear that shallow-sowing, if the seed is only 
so far covered as to sprout, and the germ is 
protected from immediate contact with the 
air, is preferable to laying the seed deep, 
because it springs up quicker, and acquires 
a stronger growth, and has hardier plants.” 


Liability of different Animals to Die.— 
Veit, a celebrated German writer upon 
Agriculture, gives the following as the rate 
of insurance in his country. of different 
animals, which inay show how the hazards 
of exposure to death are viewed by those 
who have been at pains to ascertain these 
things: 

Oxen, 

Cows, 

Three year old kine. 

Two yearold do 

One year old do 

Horses, 

Sheep, 7.7 

Swine, 2.9 
Losses by fatal accidents are given thus: 


Loss according to per centage of value: 
Horses, cattle, seep, swine 


From their birth to their 
weaning, 3 10 12 
2 al 6 


2 inches 
3 ‘ 


at 1.3 per ct. 
1.2 


i 
lA 
2. 
4. 


** 1—2 years, . 
“¢ 2-3 years, 3 15 5 
During the time of being * 


” 





shallow the seed was covered with earth, | 


‘* weaning to 1 yearold, 4 
2 3 
3 
4 


~~ 


used, 
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Equivalent of Various Plants, &c., to 
Hay.—We find the following table of equiv- 
alents in Smith’s translation of Burger’s 
Economy of Farming: 

100 Ibs. of good hay are equal to— 
90 lbs. of clover hay, made when 
fully blossomed. 
88 ** of do, before it blossoms. 
98 * clover, 2d. crop. 
98 ** lucerne hay. 
89 ** sainfoin do. 
410 ** green clover. 
467 ‘* vetches or tares, green. 
275 ** green Indian corn. 
374 ‘* wheat straw. 
442 ** rye straw. 
164 ** oat straw. 
153 * pea stalk. 
201 ‘* raw potatoes. 
175 * boiled do. 
339 ‘* mangold wurtzol. 
504 ** English turneps. 
276 ** carrots. 
308 ** ruta baga. 
54 ** rye. (grain of ) 
46 ** wheat do. 
59 ** oats do. 
64 ** buckwheat do. 
57 ** Indian corn do, 
45 ** peas. 
45 ** beans. 
50 ** horse chestnuts. 
68 “* acorns. 
62 ** sunflower seed. 
69 ** linseed cake, 
105 ‘* wheat bran. 
109 ** rye bran. 
167 ** wheat and oat chaff. 
179 ** rye and barley chaff. 


An ox requires 2 per cent. of his live 


weight, in hay, per day; ifhe works, 2 1-2 


| Statistics of large Li 
| ber of volumes claime 


per cent. A milch cow, 3 per cent. 
fattening ox, 5 per cent. at first; 4 per cent. 
when half fat and afterwards. Sheep, when 
grown, 3 1-2 per cent. of their weight in 
hay per day. 

Constituents of Certain Plants.—The fol- 
lowing table, by Dr. Lyon Playfair, is 


valuable, as showing the relative worth of 


various plants, and for purpose of compar- 
ison. The results of his analysis agree very 


. closely with those of Sprengel : 


100 lbs. contain of Water. Organic mat. 
16 


Peas, 80 1-2 
Beans, 14 82 1.2 
Oats, 18 79 
Barley meal, 15 1-2 82 1-2 
Hay, 16 76 1-2 
White turneps, 89 10 
Ruta Baga, 85 14 
Mangold Wurtzol, 89 10 
White Carrot, 87 12 
Potatoes, 72 27 


Red Beet, eh) 10 


The Lake Trade.—We have frequently 
had our attention drawn to the extraor- 
dinary and increasing inland trade of our 
Lakes. ‘The report from the Bureau of the 
Corps of Topographical Engineers states 
this trade as now rather exceeding one hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 

The Cleveland Herald of the 13th instant 
gives the details of the trade of that port.— 
From an examination of these we find that 
for 1844 the tonnage belonging to that port 
amounted to 11,733 tons; arrivals that year 
(exclusive of steamboats) J ,661; departures 
(exclusive of steamboats) 1,567, 


Imports coastwise for the same 


year, $5,670,622 
Imports from Canada, 12,043 
Exports coastwise, 4,933 326 
Exports to Canada, 579,711 





Making a total of exports and 
Imports of $11,195,702 


During the same year there were 2,400 
arrivals and departures of steamboats, and 
the number of men employed as mariners 
in the trade of this port amounted to 681. 


Missouri.—The census of all the counties 
in Missouri, except three, shows a popula- 
tion of 489,958. The three counties not 
heard from are Clark, Cole, and Scott. ‘They 
have been heard from unofficially, and their 
population added mukes the entire popula- 
tion of the State 511,937. This entitles the 
State toseven members in Congress, instead 





of five. The increase in the last four years 
has been more than 420,000. The popula- 
tion of the principal towns is thus stated: 
St. Louis city, 34,140: Hannibal, 1,789; 
Boonville, 1,670; St. Charles, 1,042; Pal- 
myra, 1,039. 


ries.—-The num- 
be possessed by 
the twelve greatest Libraries of Europe, is 
as follows: The Bibliothéque du Roi, in Pa- 
ris, 650,000; Munich, 500,000, of which 
, one-fifth, at least, are duplicates; Copenha- 
;gen, 400,000; St. Petersburgh, 400,000; 
, Berlin, 380,000; Vienna, 300,000; the Bri- 
) tish Museum, 270,000; Dresden, 350,000; 
, the Bibliothéque de |’ Arsenal, in Paris, 200,- 
, 000; the Bibliothéque de St, Genevieve, in 
’ Paris, 200,000; the Brera Library, in Mi- 
| lan, 200,000; Gottingen, 200,000. 


—_—_~-—er oS ee ee 


The best throw upon the dice is to throw 
them away. 


He who thinks to cheat another, cheats 
himself most. 


He who is an ass, and takes himself to be 


a stag, when he comes to leap the ditch 
finds his mistake. 
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such terms as nitrate of potash, sulphuret, 


' chemistry, these terms will convey no mean- 
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Chemical ‘Terms. 
Every person who reads a newspaper meets 


nitric acid, sulphurous acid, oxide, &¢. &c. 
Unless one understands the nomenclature of 


ing. For the benefit of our readers, we ex- 
tract from Dr. Turner’s Chemistry, a very 
simple, lucid statement of the nomenclature 
of Chemistry. 


‘“‘Chemistry is indebted for its nomencla- 
ture to the labors of four celebrated chem- 
ists, Lavoisier, Berthollet, Guyton-Morveau, 
and Fourcroy. ‘The principles which gui- 
ded them in its construction are exceedingly 
simple and ingenious. The known elemen- 
tary substances, and the more familiar com- 
pound ones were allowed to retain the ap- 
pellation which genera] usage had assigned 
to them. The newly discovered elements 
were named from some striking property. 
Thus, as it was supposed that acidity was 
always owing to the presence of the vital 
air discovered by Priestley and Sheele, they 
gave it the name of orygen, derived from 
two Greek words signifying generator of 
acid; and they called inflammable air, hy- 
drogen, from the circumstance of its enter- 
ing into the composition of water. 

‘Compounds with which oxygen forms a 
part were called acids or oxides, according 
as they do ordo not possess acidity. An 
oxide of iron or copper signifies a combina- 
tiun of those metals with oxygen, which has 
no acid properties. The name of an acid 
was derived from the substance acidified by 
the oxygen, to which was added the termi- 
nation inic. Thus, sulphuric and carbonic 
acids signify acid compounds of sulphur and 
carbon with oxygen gas. If sulphur or any 
other body should form two acids, that which 
contains the least quantity of oxygen is 
made to terminate inous, as sulphurous acid. 
The termination in uwret was intended to de- 
note combinations of the simple non-metal- 
lic substances, either with one another, 
with a metal, or with a metallic oxide. 
Sulphuret and carburet of iron, for example, 
signify compounds of sulphur and carbon 
with iron. The different oxides or sulphu- 
rets of the same substance were distinguished 
from one anvuther by some epithet, which was 
commonly derived from the color of the com- 
pound, such as the black and red oxides of 
iron, the black and red sulphurets of mercu- 
ry. Though this practice is still continued 
occasionally, it is now more customary to 
distinguish degrees of oxidation by the use 
of derivatives from the Greek, Protoxide 
signifies the first degree of oxidation, dew- 


> 


oo the highest. The sulpharets, car- 
| burets, &c., of the same substance are des- 
ignated in a similar way. The combination 
of acids with alkalies, earths, or metallic 
oxides, were termed salis, the names of 
which were so contrived as to indicate the 
substances contained in them. If the acidi- 
fied substance contains a maximum of oxy- 
gen, the name of the salt terminates in ale; 
if a minimum, the termination in ile is em- 
ployed. Thus, the sulphate, phosphate, and 
arseniale of potassa, are salts of sulphuric, 
phosphoric, and arsenic acids; while the 
terms sulphite, phosphite, and arsenife of 
potassa, denote combinations of that alkali 
with the sulphurous, phosphorous, and arse- 
nious acids. 

“The different salts formed of the same 
constituents were formerly divided into neu- 
tral, super, and sub-salts. They were called 
neutral if the acid and alkali are in the pro- 
portion for neutralizing one another; super- 
salts if the acid prevails; and sub-salts, if 
the alkali is in excess. The name is now 
regulated by the atomic constitution of the 
salt. If it be a compound of one equivalent 
of the acid to one equivalent of the alkali, 
the generic name ot the salt is employed 
without any other addition; but if two or 
more equivalents of the acid be attached to 
one of the base, or two or more equivalents 
of the base to one of the acid, a numeral is 
prefixed so as to indicate its composition. 
The two salts of sulphuric acid and potassa 
are called sulphate and di-sulphate; the first 
containing one equivalent of the acid to one 
equivalent of the alkali, and the second salt, 
two of the former to one of the Jatter. The 
three salts of oxalic acid and potassa are 
termed the oxalate, dinoxalate, and guadrox- 
alate of potassa: because one equivalent of 
the alkali is united with one equivalent of 
acid in the first, with two in the second, 
and with four in the third salt. As the nu- 
merals which denote the equivalents of the 
acids in a super-salt are derived from the 
Latin language, Dr. Thomson proposes to 
employ the Greek numerals, dis, tis, tetrakis, 
to signify the equivalents of alkali in a sub- 
salt. 


Growth of Washington. —During the past 
year there were erected inthe city of Wash- 
ington, 357 buildings, 18 shops, and 24 ad- 
ditions; and 15,080 feet of pavement was 
laid. The population is estimated at 30,- 
426. The assessment in 1844, estimated 


the value of buildings at $5,588.758, and of - 


personal property at $1,209,500. The ave- 
rage number of buildings erected from 1840 
to 1845, was 273, while from 1830 to 1840, 
the average number wasonly 89, showing a 
steady and gratifying increase within the 





toxide the second, tritoxide the third, and. 


last few years. 
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Winter Nights for Reading. 

As the winter is a season of comparative 
leisure, it is the time for farmers to study. 
It is a good time for them to make them- 
selves acquainted withthe nature of soils, of 
manures, of vegetable organization—or 
structural botany, Farmers are liable to 
rely wholly upon their own experience, and 
to despise science. Book-men are apt to 
rely on scientific theories, and nothing upon 
practice. If these two tendencies would 
only coyrt and marry each other, whet a | 
hopeful family would they rear! How nice 
it would look to see in the papers. 
Markiep — By Philosophical Wisdom, | 
Esq., Mr. Practical Experience, to Miss | 
Sober Science. [We wil]] stand Godfather | 
to all the children. } | 
It was on the supposition that our sub- 
scribers, in these long evenings, could read | 
long articles that we have ventured so much | 
on their patience in the article on Culti- 
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vating Fruit. quince, is smaller, more prolific, higher fla- 


”_ ee ee ee were | 


| vored, and of a brighter red cheek than if 


Seedlings from Budded Peaches. 

In the October No. of the Western Farmer 
and Gardener, (not the Indiana F. & G.) 
Mr. Longworth inquires: 

‘Will the pit of the budded peach produce 
the same fruit as the bud, or as the stoc 
or a mixture of the two?” and he also says, 
I have never fairly tested the question, but 
my experience led me to believe that the 
budded pit produced the same fruit as the 
original stock,” 

So far as this question can be determined 
(independently of experiment) upon the 
known laws of the vegetable kingdom, we 
say that it will mot produce fruit like 
that of the original stock; nor will it, on 
the other hand, with any certainty, re-pro- 
duce the budded kind. 

If the pit of a budded variety takes after 
the stock, we must very much change our 
theory of the office of leaves, and perhaps of 
the bark. At present, the received and 
orthodox teaching is, that the sap from the 
root is crude and undigested until it has 

received in the leaf a chemical change. 
Until then, the sap does not materially 


' 





influence the vegetable tissue, nor form new 
substance, or affect the fruit. But after its 
elaboration in the leaf, a returning current 
of prepared sap, (similar in its functions to 
arterial blood,) sets downwards, distributing 
to every part of the vegetable economy the 
properties required by each. The sap 
arising from the root, does not touch the 
channel of fruit until it has been chemically 
changed ; and the difference exhibited in the 
fruit of one tree compared with another, 
arises, primarily, from the nature of the 
sap which it receives; the sap receives its 
qualities by a digestion in the leaf.* In all 
cases, then, we suppose the leaf to determine 
the nature of the fruit, (and the root in no 
case, and the trunk in no case,) since the 
stem is, so far as sap is concerned, but a 
bundle of canals for its passage—a mere 
highway for transmission—and not like the 
leaf a Jaboratory for its preparation.+ 
We may be reminded that a stock, in point 
of fact, does influence the fruit. It is indis- 
putable that pears are changed on guince 
roots. The Wilkinson, grafted upon the 


grafted on the pear. The Duchesse d’ An- 
gouléme ig larger and better on the quince 
than on its own roots. But what is the 
influence inthis case? When a free-grower 


| is put upon a slow-grower, the point of 
{ renee becomes a point of comparative 


obstruction to the return-sap. It is only 
= | 
| *The fruit itself still farthallilaborates the sap, else 
a peach would be as acrid as the juice of the peach leaf. 


tLoudon (Encyc.of Gardening p. 448,) has the follow- 


| ing remarks: 





“The bark is the medium in which the proper juices 
of the plant, in their descent from the leaves, are finally 
elaborated and brought to the state which is peculiar to 
the species. From the bark these juices are communi- 
cated to the medullary rays, to be by them deposited in 
the tissue of the wood. The character of timber, there- 
fore, depends chiefly upon the influence of the bark: 
and hence it is that the wood formed above a graft never 
partakes, in the slightest degree, of the nature of the 
wood below it. The bark, when young and green, like 
the leaves, is supposed, like them, to elaborate the sap, 
and hence may be considered as the universal leaf of 
a plant." 


These views corroborate the reasoning above, although 
Loudon extends the functions of the leaf to the bark. 
We have not been able, in our limited range of books, 
tu find any other authority for this statement, respecting 

| the “young and green bark.” 
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a wholesale process of ringing, or decortica- 
tion. Lindley says: 


«When pears are worked upon the wild species, apples 
upon crabs, and peaches upon peaches, the scion is, in 
regard to fertility, exactly in the same state as if it had 
not been grafted at all; while, on the other hand, a great 
increase of fertility is the result of grafting pears upon 
quinces, peaches upon plums, apples upon the thorn, and 
the like. In these cases, the food absorbed from the 
earth by the root of the stock is communicated siowly."’ 
And Manning adds: «No other influence kave we ever 
noticed exercjsed by the scion upon the stock.” 


trial, that the pits of budded peaches po go 
back to the fruit of the stock, wliy we must 


receive it, in spite of all theory; for, (and | 


some would do well to heed the maxim,)facts 
must rule our theories, and not theories our 
facts. But we may properly put any facts 
seeming to contravene the received theory 
of the functions of plants in producing fruit, 
upon their oath, and refuse them, unless they 
are unquestionable and relevant. 

Suppose a budded peach not to yield a 
fruit at all like the bud, suppose it to resem- 


ble the fruit of the stock, it does not follow | 
that the stock influenced the fruit to such a 


change. Mr. Longworth knows how freely 
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some peaches ‘sport,’ and that all peaches | 


may be nade to doit. If a Melacatune be 
budded upon a Red Rare ripe, and the Mela- 
catune pit shows a fruit resembling the Red 
Rare ripe, it must be shown that the blossom 
had not been crossed by the busy offices of 


flies, bees, &c., with the pollen of con- | 


tiguous Red Rare ripe trees, 

When a tree is even solitary, it does not 
follow that a change in fruit which shall 
make it resemble the stock more than the 
graft, results from the force of the stock on 
the grafted fruit, for seedlings of grafted 
fruit are, notoriously often, base and degen- 
erate; and the resemblance might be ac- 
cidental, for seedlings of different origin are 
often strikingly alike. 

While we are aware of no facts which 
justify Mr. Longworth’s suspicion, that the 
pits of budded varieties produce kinds like 
the stock on which the bud was put, we have 
facts enough showing that ‘budded pits’ pro- 
duce their own kind. 

The Lemon-cling is sufficiently marked 
in its character to afford a good test. Mr. 
Gedney, of Dearborn Co., Ia., brought from 
Flushing, L. I., the pits of the budded Lem- 


| 


{ 


; 
‘ 
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on-cling, which he had there cultivated for 
the New York Market. The pits were plan- 
ted, and re-produced the identical Lemon- 
cling. From these trees Mr. Van Houten, 
of this place, procured pits, and planted 
them in this (Marion) county. They also 
produced the genuine Lemon-cling. We 
had procured of Mr. Ernst’s Nursery, (Cin- 


| cinnati,) the budded Lemon-cling. When 
But if, after all, it can be shown by actual | 


the fruit of our trees were put on the table 
near the seedlings of Mr. Van Houten, in 
shape, color, and flavour, they were indis- 
tinguishable. The habits of the trees were 
alike. In this case, the identity was pre- 
served through two generations. 

It may be added that thoroughly ripe 
peaches are less inclined to ‘sport’ than those 
which are partially green. 


(ieological Definitions. 

Many terms, in general use among sci- 
entific men, and usually employed in Agri- 
cultural works, are obscure to young readers. 
For their sakes we will explain some of 
them; and shall not be angry if old men 
profit by the explanation. 


Soil. The surface earth, of whatever 
ingredients it may be composed. It may 
be a clav-soil, a sand-soil, a calcarious soil, 
as the surface is composed of clay, or sand, 
or clay strongly mixed with lime, &c. 


Subsoil. The earth lying below the 
ordinary depth to which the plow or spade 
penetrate, Sometimes it has hardened by 
the running of the plow over it for a series 
of years; then it is called pan, as hard-pan, 
clay-pan, &c. It is sometimes of the same 
nature as the top-soil, as in clay-lands; in 
others it isa different earth; as when acoarse 
gravel under-lays vegetable mould, or when 
clay lies beneath sandy soil, 


Subsoil Plowing. In ordinary plowing, 
the share runs from five to seven inches 
deep. A plow has been constructed, (called 
subsoil plow,) to follow in the furrow, and 
break up from six to eight inches deeper— 
so that the whole plowing penetrates from 
ten to sixteen inches. 


Subsoil Plow. A plow having a narrow 


| ‘double share, or a sinall share on each side 
of the coulter, and no mould-board.” It is 
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designed to break up and soften the subsoil, | vial. The word is derived from the Latin 


but not to bring it up to the top. 

Mould. A soil in which decayed vegeta- | 
ble matter largely predominates over earths. } 
Thus, leaf-mould is soil principally com- 
posed of rotten leaves; dung-mould, of dung | 
reduced to a fine powdery matter; heath- | 
mould, a black vegetable soil found in heath- 
lands; peat-mould, forest-mould, garden- | 
mould, &c. 

Loam, Clay. or any of the primitive | 
earths, reduced to a mellow, friable state 
by intermixture of sand, or vegetable mat- 
ter, is called loam. Clay lands well manu- 
red with sand, dung, or myck, is turned, gra- 
dually, to a loam. 

Argillacious. From the Latip (argilla- 
ceus,) soil principally composed of clay. 

Alumina or alumine. Generally employed | 
to signify pure clay. It is, chemically 
speaking, a metallic oxide: aluminium is 
the metallic base, and is an elementary 
substance. 

It is generally known that the diamond | 
is pure carbon, (charcoal is carbon in an 
impure state,) but it is not as generally 
known that the Ruby and the Sapphire, 
“two of the most beautiful gems with 
which we are acquainted, are composed al- | 
most solely of alumina,” or pure clay ina | 
chrystalized state, 

Silicious. An earth composed largely of 
Silex. Silex or Silica is considered to be a | 
primitive earth constituting flint, amd con- | 
tained most kinds of sands, sand-stones, &c. | 
China or porcelain ware is formed from | 
silica and alumina united, i. e. from silicious | 
sand and clay. 

Calcarious. A soil into the composition 
of which lime enters largely. Lime-stone | 
lands are calcarious. Pure clay manured 
freely with marl becomes calcarious, for | 
marl is, mostly, clay and carbonate of lime. | 

Alluvial. Strictly speaking, alluvium | 
or our alluvial soil, is a soil formed by cau-— 
ses yet in existence. ‘Thus a bottom-land | 
is formed by the wash of ariver. It isusually | 
a mixture of decayed vegetable matter and 
sand, 

Diluvial. A diluvial soil or deposite is 
one formed by causes no longer in existence. 
Thus a depesite by a deluge is termed dilu- 





(diluvium,) signifying a deluge. 
The terms argillacious, calcarious, sili- 
cious, alluvial and diluvial are constantly 


employed in all works which treat of hus- 


bandry. 

Friable. A friable soil is one which 
crumbles easily, Clay is adhesive, or in 
common language clammy: Jeaf-mould is fri- 
able, or crumbling. Clay becomes friable 
when, by exposure to air or frost, or by 
addition of sand, vegetable matter, &c., it 
is thoroughly mellowed. 


—_—_ A e - _ 


Draining Wet Lands. 
We do not suppose that the time has come 
in Indiana for the general introduction of a 


_ system of Draining, although there is not, 


perhaps, another State where so much first 
rate land might be redeemed by it. Before 
many years there will be theusands of acres 
pierced with drains. But the inducements 
to it which make it wise in England and 
New England do not yet, generally, exist 
in Indiana, The expense of draining one 
acre would buy two. Many farmers have 


already more arable land than they can till 


to advantage. Land redeemed from a slough 
would not pay for itself in many years. 
But although a general introduction of 


_ Draining would not be wise, there are many 


cases in which, toa limited extent, it should 
be practiced. Lands lying near to cities 
are sufficiently valuable, and the market for 


| farming products sure enough, to justify the 


reclaiming of wet pieces oe On small 
farms of 40 and 80 acres, sutrounded by high 
priced lands, not easily procured for enlarg- 
ing his farm if the owner should wish it, 
draining might be employed with advan- 
tage. A man with a smadl farm can afford 
expenses for high cultivation which would 
break a large farmer. 

Some times a large meadow or arable 
field is marred by a wet slash through the 
middle of it; a farmer would not begrudge 
the labor of draining for the sake of having 
his favorite field without a blemish. Some- 
times farms are intersected by wet lands, 
which make the passage from one part of 
the farm to another difficult at all times, and 
almost impassible at some seasons of the 
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reclaimed, as for the convenience of the 
whole farm. 

We know pieces of wet, peaty, meadow 
land lying close by the farm house, the only 
drawback to the beauty of the place. 
good farmer would wish to recover such a 
spot for the same reason that he would pre- 
fer a handsome house to a homely one—a 
fine horse over a coarse looking animal—a 
sightly fence, rather than a clumsy one.— 
There is much strong land, — but high, flat, 
and cold,—which is wet through all the 
spring, resisting seed till long after other 
portions of the farm are at work, and which 
would, but for this backwardness, be regard- 
ed as the best land. If without great ex- 
pense such land could be cured, few farmers 
would mind the trouble or labor. 

There are three kinds of Draining which 


may be employed according to circumstan- | 


ces—subsoil-plowing—furrow-draining-and 
ditch-draining. When a soil is under- 
bound by a compact, impervious sudsoil, all 
the rain or melting snow is retained in the 
soil until it can exhale andevaporate. For 
the subsoil acts like a water-tight floor, or 
the bottom of a tub. Subsoil-plowing, by 
thoroughly working through this under crust, 
gives a downward passage to the moisture; 
water sinks as it does in sandy loams. Nor 
will such treatment be less useful to prevent 
the injury of summer drought; for the depth 
of soil affords a harbor for roots from whence 
they can draw moisture when the top-soil is 
dry as ashes. 

But there is a limit put to this treatment 
by the amount of clay contained in the sub- 
soil. It has been experimentally ascertain- 
ed in England, that when the soil contains 
as high as 43 per cent. of alumina (clay) 
subsoil-plowing is useless, because the clay 
soon coalesces and is as impervious as 
ever. In such cases if the land has a slight 
inclination in any direction furrow-draining 
may, in some measure, relieve it. The 
ground is marked out in lands as for sowing 
grain and plowed with back-furrows, throw- 
ing the earth toward the centre, The rain 
and snow will run to either side, and flow 
off by the channels left between each strip. 
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year. Draining might be resorted to in such This treatment does not relieve the land, to 
a case, not so much for the sake of the land | 


any great extent, of water contained in it, 
but acts as a preventive, by carrying off 
the rain and snow before they are absorbed. 


We shall give some account of under-drain- 
ing in our next paper, and close this article 
by an extract from a correspondent of the 
Albany Cultivator, on the subject of surface- 
draining clay soils. 


‘Our system must essentially combine 
economy with utility, and this can be effect- 
ed to a very great extent in surface drains. 
These should exist wherever water remains 
on the gronnd after rains, or when it is too 
much saturated with springs in the vicinity. 
No stagnant water should ever be allowed 
in a civilized country; for, besides its effec- 
tual hostility to all useful vegetation, it poi- 
sons the atmosphere and becomes the prolific 
source of half our diseases and deaths. If 
a systematic course be pursued in all the 
operations of the farm, much draining may 
be effected with scarcely any additional trou- 
ble and expense. [or instance, all clay and 
flat lands should be plowed into narrow ridg- 
es, and every successive plowing should be 
directed to make the more elevated por- 
tions higher, and the depressed one still 
lower, always preserving an outlet, that the 
water accumulated in the last should be car- 
ried off freely, and by this means the whole 
surface becomes a succession of surface 
drains without the expenditure of a day’s 
labor to an acre, In many instances, how- 
ever, main ditches will require to be cut fora 
considerable distance, to get sufficient depth 
and slope to carry off the water rapidly; and 
when the principal drain is made, the trib- 
ytaries can be completed at a trifling ex- 
pense, either with the plow and hoe or the 
spade. To illustrate my meaning, I will 
describe the manner of draining a piece of 
land I recently adopted. The lot consists 
of a stiff clay, running back from the Niag- 
ara river, with a gradual ascent of not more 
than five or six feet, fora mile, It is tra- 
versed through the whole distance with ir- 
regular undulations, but the ridges almost 
universally running parallel with the river. 
At right angles with the river, and across 
these, I run a ditch four feet wide at the 
top, two feet at the bottom, and from one to 
three and a half feet deep, so as to preserve 
a uniform descent on the bottom, thus cut- 
ting transversely all these longitudinal 
ponds; for they were nothing else in ordina- 
ry wet seasons, and a little additional work 
with the spade or plow, effectually carries 
off all the surface water. The whole ex- 
pense of this doos not exceed one dollar per 
acye.” 
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Flowers, Ladies, and Angels. — 

If Ladies wish to get into the very best 
company possible, we do not know of any 
pleasanter way than is detailed in this beau- 
tiful scrap from a German poet: 


A flower do but place near thy window glass, 
And through it no image of evi! shall pass, 
Abroad must thou go? on thy white bosom wear 
A nosegay, and doubt not an angel is there; 
Forget not to water at break of the day 

The lilies, and thou shalt be fairer than they ; 
Place a rose near thy bed nightly sentry to keep, 
And angels shall rock thee on roses to sleep. 


And pray what will happen ifa gentleman 
does all thist For one, we have a personal 
curicsity to know ; for we do all these things 
anda good many more. If any other angels 
have hovered about us than angelic flowers 
(always, friend Bateman, excepting our four 
domestic angels) we make an especial request 
to them not, hereafter, to be so shy about it. 
Our natural eye would delight to behold in 
veritable substance all the flower-spirits 
which our ideality spies lurking in our gar- 
den-blossoms. 


@ dear! Shall we ever be done Lying? 

An honest old gentleman, in telling us his 
troubles, gave great prominence to the ne- 
cessity he was frequently under of disap- 
pointing his customers, whose work eould 
not be finished as soon as he had promised. 
After explaining the difficulty, he looked up 
with great earnestness, and exclaimed, ‘*O 
dear! shall we ever be done with this lying?” 

We have often wondered ourselves whether 
such a consummation would ever take place. 
‘©Your boots shall be done on Saturday night 
without fail.” Nevertheless, you have 
to go to church with gaping shoes, for 
want of them. ‘‘Your coat shall be sent 
home by nine o’clock Saturday night;” and 
you get it, in fact, the Wednesday after. 
‘“*Will you lend me your wheel-barrow! I 
will return it to-night.” You wait for it 
till next week, and then send for it. My 
carpenter solemnly agreed to finish my house 
by November; but it was July before I could 
get the key. My wood was to be split on 
Saturday afternoon—ecnough for the Sabbath; 
so it was—but I had to do it. My money 
was to be paid me the next week; and then, 
nert week; and then, next week—and then, 
as soon as he could get it; he did get it and 
spent it: and then it should be paid when 




















he got it again—he got it again; and paid 
another debt because the man treated him 
more savagely than I would, The strength 
laid out in running for this money, if it had 
been economically applied to labor, would, 
nearly, have earned the whole debt. The 
fellow never paid me at last; but Death 
came along, and he paid him promptly. 
“Oh! dear, shall we ever get done with this 
lying?” It is one of the few domestic man- 
ufactures which need no protection, and 
flourishes without benefit either to the pro- 
ducer or consumer. 


— 








Cultivation of Fruit Trees. 

An elaborate article upon the Fire Blight, 
read before the Indiana Horticultural Soci- 
ety, was ordered by them to be sent to, and 
was published in the Western Cultivator, 
Western Farmer and Gardener, and Hovey’s 
Magazine (Boston.) Cultivators in this re- 
gion, which has so severely suffered from 
Blight, naturally feel interested to know the 
opinions of distinguished pomologists at the 
Fast upon the subject. The following ex- 
tract is from Hovey’s Magazine for January, 
1845. 

‘‘The closing number of our last volume 


contained an excellent article by the Rev, 
Mr. Beecher, on the blight of the pear tree, 


| which, we believe, has been read with unu- 


sual interest. Mr, Beecher has searched 
every publication for information on the sub- 
ject, and his opinion is entitled to much 
weight. It is certainly evident that the 
blight of the West is not the blight of the 
New England States. It has been satisfac- 
torily shown by Mr. Lowell and Dr. Harris 
that the blight, so termed, in this vicinity, 
is caused by the attacks of the Scolytus pyri. 
As described by Mr. Beecher, the blight of 
the West is a malignant disease which is 
destroying a great many ofthe fruit orchards 
in that section of the country, and unless 
some remedy is discovered, will prevent the 
extensive cultivation of the pear. The Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural Society could not do 
a better service in the West, than the offer 
of a liberal premium for the discovery of a 
preventive of the blight.” 

It is due to Mr. Reagan of Putnam coun- 
ty, to say, that he is the father of this theory, 
It was from him that I received the first real 
light as to the cause of Fire-Blight. I was 
entirely satisfied that it was not an insect 
affection, nor induced by any of the popularly 
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ascribed causes; and that it was a disease of 
the circulation; so that I was entirely prepa- 
red to receive, instantly, Mr. Reagan’s theo- 








tions restrain us from stimulating & man or 
a beast to procure a quick or a large return at 
the expense of life and limb; but in vegeta- 
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_ ble matters our preference or interest is the | = 
only restraint. Ifany reason exists for forc- | 
ing atree to bear young, and enormously, | 
and after ten year’s service for throwing it e 
away, it is. proper to do it, For larger ) Y 
show-fruit we ring a limb expecting to | 
sacrifice the branch; we diminish the life of Ae 
the pear by putting it to a dwarf habit by =. 
violent means. If we have any sufficiently 
desirable object to accomplish, there is no 
, reason why we should not do it. 


f 


ry, that it was caused by sudden freezing in 
the autumn while the tree was ina growing 
Zi and an excitable state. ‘The offering of a 
premium for a remedy implies that a reme- 
dy may exist in some form of medicinal treat- 
ment, if such terms may be applied to vege- 
tables. I do not believe that there is any 
' specific for its cure, 

ae We must give up thinking of remedies and 
seek after preventives. Amputation may | 
limit its ravages after the disease is devel- 
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oped; but surgery is not a remedy, but a re- 
source after remedies fail. We must, it 
seems to me, look for a preventive in a wi- 


ser system of fruit cultivation. To this sub- | 


ject we shall now speak. 

The effect of cultivation in changing the 
habits of plants is familiarto all. Incident 
to this artificial condition of the plant, there 
will be new diseases, vegetable vices, which, 
as they result from cultivation, must be re- 
garded in every perfect system of cultiva- 
tion. 

Where trees are grown for timber, or shade, 





be as good reasons for limiting a tree to ten 
years as a strawberry bed to three, 

There is another form of the artificial 
system in which there is much to censure. 
When fruit trees are set in gardens, yards, 
&c., to be permanent, and long-lived, it is 
folly to apply to them that high-toned treat- 
ment which belongs to an artificial system 
as I have spoken of it above. Impatient of 
delay, the cultivator presses his trees for- 


; ward by stimulating applications, or retards 


them by violent interference ;—by prun- — 
ings at the rovt or branch, by bending or 
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or ornament, everything can be sacrificed to { binding; everything is sacrificed for early | 
eh the production of wood and foliage. But in | and abundant bearing. Fine fruit yards, de- | 
Bs fruit trees wood is nothing and fruit is } signed to last a hundred years, are served : 


everything. We push for quantity and qual- 


with a treatment proper only to a conserva- 
ity of fruit; and would not regard the wood } tory or experimental garden. ‘This high- 
or foliage at all, if it were not indispensable } toned system is still more vicious when ap- : 


as a means of procuring fruit. That is the | 
most skillful treatment of fruit trees which 
involves a just compromise between the 
wants of the tree, and the abundance and 
excellence of fruit. There isa way of gain- 
ing fruit by a rapid consumption of the tree; 
and there is a method of gaining fruit by 
invigorating and prolonging the tree. ‘lwo 
systems of cultivation grow out of these dif- 
ferent methods—a natural system and an 
artificial system. All cultivation is artifi- 
cial, even the rudest. By natural system, 
then, is only meant a treatment which in- 
terferes but little with nature; and by arti- 
ficial, a system in which skill is applied to 


plied to orchards and especially to pear 
orchards; and it seems to us that much is 
to be learned and much unlearned before we 
sha!l have attained a true science of pear 
culture. Let us consider some facts. It is 
} well known that seedling apple trees are 

generally longer lived than grafted varieties, 

and obnoxious to fewer diseases. The same 

is true of the peartree. It has frequently 

been said that seedling and wiiding pears 

were not subject to the blight. This is not 

true if such trees are undergoing the same 

cultivation as grafted sorts; it is not always ' 
true when they exist in an untutored state; 


























but when they are left to themselves, they 
every part of the vegetable economy, For } certainly are dess obnoxious to the blight and f 
conservatories, gardens, and experimental ; to disease of any kind, than are grafted and if 
grounds, there is no reason why an artificial } cultivated varieties. A comparison between a 
system should not exist. Moral vonsidera- ‘ 4 


wild and tame, between cultivated and na- 
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tural, between seedling and grafted fruit, is 
certainly to the advantage of seedling and 
uncultivated fruit, in respect to the HEALTH 
of the tree—ot course it is not in respect to 
quality of fruit. In connection with these 
facts, consider another, that seedling and 
wilding fruit is nearly twice as long in com- 
ing into bearing as are cultivated varieties. 
The seedling apple bears at from ten to four- 
teen years. ‘I'he pear bears at from fifteen 
to eighteen years. But upon cultivation the 
grafted pear and apple bear in from five to 
eight years. It is noticeable that although 
the pear as a wilding is four or five years 
longer in coming to a bearing state than the 
apple, yet, upon cultivation, they both bear 
at about the same age from the bud or graft. 


prize it as among the last he ever wrote; an- 
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| ishable than that grown in the parsimoni- 
' ous soils of the North and East. 
The reason does not seem obscure. Ina 
rich soil, and under an ardent sun, not only 
| is the growth of trees greater in any given 
; season, than in a poor soil, but the growth 
is coarser and the grain coarser. But what 
is a coarse growth, and what is fine-grained, 
or coarse-grained timber!—timber in which 
the vascular system has been greatly disten- 
ded, in which sap-vessels and air cells are 
large and coarse. Where wood is formed 
with great rapidity and with a superabun- 
‘dance of sap, not only will there be large 
| ducts and vessels, but the sap itself will be 
but imperfectly elaborated by the leaves. 
We may suppose that overfeeding in veget- 











feeding in animals. The sap is but imper- 


} 
} 
In a private letter from Robert Manning, (I ables, is, in its effects, analogous to over- 


other, received not long after, was dictated; | fectly decomposed in the leaf—it passes into 


but signed by his tremulous hand in letters 
which speak of death,) he says ‘Pears bear 
as soon as apples of the same age; on thie 
quince much sooner, &c.” 


It appears then, that while cultivation 
accelerates the period of fruit bearing and 





| the channels for elaborated sap in a partial- 


ly undigested state—it deposites imperfect 
secretions, and the whole tissue resulting 


{from it, will partake of the defects of the 
| proper juice.* 


; ‘Thus atoo rapid growth not only enlarges 


perfects the fruit, it is alsoaccompanied with | the sap passages, but forms their sides and 


premature age and liability to diseases, [| 
do not wish to be understood as opposing 


the habit of cultivating fruit, or as prejudi- | 





the whole vegetable tissue of imperfect 
matter, This accounts, not only for the per- 
ishableness of quickly-grown timber, but, 


eed against grafted varieties—I am neither ; doubtless, for the short-lived tendency of 
epposed to the one nor to the other. But I } cultivated fruit in comparison with wild- 


would deduce from facts, some conclusions | 
which will enable us to perfect our fruits by 
a more discriminating treatment. 

The question will arise, is it only by ac- 
cident that liability to disease increases, 
with increase of cultivation? Is there an 
inherent objection in all artificial treatment? 


ings. For where the tissue is imperfectly 
formed, general weakness must ensue. 
These reasonings do not include plants 
which, in their original nature, have a sys- 
tem of large sap-vessels, &c., and which na- 
turally are rapid growers, but respects only 
plants which have been forced to this con- 





er is there objection only to particular meth- 
ods of artificial cultivation’ 


Although there may be too many excep- 
tions, t@ allow of our saying, that quickly- 
growing timber is not durable, it may be 
said in respect to trees of the same species 


(among other things) on the slowness of its 
growth. Mountain timber is usually tough- 
er and more lasting than champaign wood; 
timber growing in the great alluvial val- 
leys of the West, is notoriously more per- 


tl 


tl lm 


dition by circumstances. 


Has this condition of the vegetable sub- 
stance nothing to do with the health of a 
tree? J)oes it not very much determine its li- 
ability todisease!—itsexcitability!’ Where 


; are trees liable to diseases of the circula- 
that, the durability of the timber depends | 


tion? In England, in New England, where, 
by climate and soil, growth is slowt—or in 





*For the young reader it may be necessary to say, that 
when sap is first taken up by the roots it is called true 
sap; but after it has undergone a change in the Jeaves it 








is called proper juice. 
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the Western and Middle States where, by } gists and Cultivators, the principles, we 
climate, by soil, and by vicious treatment | must establish the art of Horticulture, by 
the growth is excessive? This leads me to | a practice conformidable to our own circum- 
review the methods employed in rearing | stances. A treatment, which in England 
fruit trees. would only produce healthful growth, in 

The nursery business is a commercial bu- | Indiana would pamper a tree to a luxurious 
siness, and aims at profit. It is the inter- | fulness. Let us not be deluded by the falla- 
cst ofnurserymen tosell largely, and to bring | cious appearances of our orchards. The 
their trees into market in the shortest possi- | evils which we have to fear are not shown 
ble time from the planting of the seed and { forth in the early history of a tree or an or- 
the setting of the bud, to the sale of the tree. | chard, On the contrary, the appearances wil! 
But independently of this, few nurserymen } be flattering. ‘The apple is a more hardy 
know, accurately, the nature of the plants | tree than the pear, and wil] endure greater 
which they cultivate, and stil] less the hab- | mismanagement; but in the long run we 
its ofeach variety. Why shouldthey when | shall have to pay for our greedy cultivation, 
learned pomologists are content to know as | even in the apple family. Our pear trees 
little as they? The trees are highly culti- | are already evincing the evils of a too luxu- 
vated and closely side-pruned. The vigor | riant habit; and if the West is ever to 
of a tree, i.e. the rapidity with which it | become the pear-region of America, the 
will grow, determines its favor, Sorts ' culture of this tree must be adapted to the 
which take time, and require a longer treat- | peculiarities of Western soil and climate. 
ment, are regarded with disfavor. LEvery- | In the next number, we design to resume 
thing is sacrificed to rapid growth and carly | this subject, by suggesting a proper course 
maturity. of treatment. 

Next, and proceeding in the same evil di- Ghee et Raa 
rection, comes the orchard cultivation— | Let our farmers’ boys who are discon- 
From what quarter have we, mostly, derived | tented with the plow, and who think their 
our opinions and practices in fruit cultiva- | genius fits them for ‘the Law,’ read the fol- 
tiont From French, English, and N. Eng- | lowing: 
land writers. But is the system which they “No Fiction.—The subscriber having 


pursue, fit for ust There isan opposite ex- come nN the yay ke ee ry ana 

AIK ‘y. | tice of law, offers for sale his Law Library, 
nt _ oe ae —_ _ containing 200 volumes of Law Books, which 
setting seakierupabnen eats > w*'s are afforded at the reduced price of one half 
stiff, barren soils, and in a coo), or humid, | of their original cost. 


or cloudy atmosphere, trees require stimu- Any person wishing to embark in the 


lants. The soil needs drying, warming, | Practice of law, devote his whole time and 


; : _ sleepless nights for the welfare of his cli 
manuring; and the tree requires pruning. — yest the y heen mete pre af his po 


But such asystem is ruinous, where the soil | pocket to some pampered officer—trust his 
is full of fiery activity, bursting out with client six years, giving him a chanee to ab- 
an irrepressible fertility and a superabun- / scond, take the ‘benefit of the act,’ or shield 


dant vegetation; where the long summer days” himself with the exemption law, and receive 
nothing himself but curses from the ungrate- 


are intensely brilliant, and theygir warm | ¢,) portion of the community, will do well 
enough to ripen fruit even in the densest to embrace the present opportunity offered 
shade of an unpruned tree. of purchasing a library. 


Rosweit.t Jupson. 
Sherburne, Dec, 24, 1844.” 
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A traveller in Lapland would require the 
most bracing and stimulating food; but in | The Oxford Times (N. Y.) says that 
New Orleans it would produce fever and | “Roswell Judson” is the First Judge and 
death. A region, subject to all the diseases | 


, | Surrogate of Chenango Co., N. Y. We have 
and evils of vegetable plethora, has adopted | | 4.00. or so within our own knowle rik 


the practice of regions subject to the oppo... experience has resembled that of 


pe ager neg with sme, Judge Judson; but who have not yet shown 
-/ 
at the hands of eminent foreign Yslolo- ¢ his commen sense. 
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Care of Stock in Winter. | 
Perhaps no better sign of careful husbandry | 
can be found than in the attention paid to. 
brute animals. We always expect a thrift- | 
less fellow to neglect and to abuse his stock. | 
When we see them well cared for, we al- | 
ways judge the owner to be a good farmer, | 
The present winter is not a trying one to stock | 
on account of cold, or cold rains—the worst | 
of all forms of cold. Cattle ranging out have | 
had good picking thus far, and if partly fed | 
at the rack, will come out in the spring 
well-conditioned. Wherehay and grain are | 
a drug, we suppose that all cautions about | 
wasting them will belaughed at. Care and 
economy are not the peculiar features of 
Western farming; profusion and easiness 
are the more characteristic. But there are | 
some points of attention to which every | 
farmer should give heed. 
Cleaning the Stable. When cattle lie out, | 
this trouble is saved intheircase. Bat it | 
is almost universally the practice to let the | 
manure accumulate in stables for hotses— 
from autumn to spring, and sometimes from 

year to year, until] its quantity compels its 
removal. ‘This is all well enough for the | 
sake of the manure—it is sheltered, and its. 
strength preserved. But it is at the | 
expense of the horse. The concentrated | 
effluvia is bad; and lying down upon ma- | 
nure night after night causes the skin to | 
break out in blotches; and sometimes the | 
whole ham is affected so much that the hair | 
comes off, and the skin is inflamed and 
covered with running sores. The ammonia. 
of urine (which abounds in horse manure,) | 
is caustic, and acts upon the skin like a bliss | 
ter upon the human flesh. If Providence 
had ordained that a sore should break out on | 
the owner, for every one on his stock occa- | 
sioned by his negligence, animals would | 
have a much better time than they now do. | 
Cows with Calf. Especial attention should | 
be paid to these. As they grow heavy, to- | 
ward spring, they should not be chased by | 
horses or dogs, or beaten by unmannerly | 
; 


—-~ 





boys andmen. Their food should be abund- | 


ant and nutricious. A cow brought to) 


calving in spring in a very thin and on 


condition will not recover through the whole 
summer, no matter how carefully tended. 





Von. I. 





The cow, the calf, and your own profit in 
both, require that you should bring your 
cows to the spring in first rate condition. If 
you have roots, feed them; but if not, give a 
slop of shorts, meal, and flax-seed cake. 
This last ingredient is eminently service- 
able in Jaying on flesh. 


Milking Cows. Letthem be milked regu- 
larly without regard to weather. A careless 
girl will, if not watched, milk irregularly, 
and what is worse, leave the cow unstript. 
The morning work presses, or the cold 
pinches, or she is in haste, at night, to goa 
visiting, or some one of a hundred other rea- 
sons tempt her to miik out the full flow— 
and leave the strippings. A cow so abused 
will be injured, in ashort time, so much, that 
all the care in the world will not bring her 
back again. 

See that stock are treated with gentleness 
and patience. It is a shame to abuse a kind 
and docile animal, and it is useless tothrash 
those that are not so. In either case, kind- 
ness is the best policy. A man who is brutal 
to cattle is more of a beast than they are. 
We have seen many a man who, if he had 
two more legs, would not fetch the price of 
a stock-hog. 


Mawkins, the Washingtonian. 

Joun Hawkins was one of the original, 
Baltimore band of Washingtonians. We 
had often heard of him; but during the past 
week he has been in Indianapolis, and la- 


bored with distinguished success in his — 


philanthropic vocation. If it is remembered 
that the temperance reformation had already 
done a good work in this community, that 
hundreds both of the temperate and of the 
intemperate were enrolled members, an ac- 
cession of 300 members, in three days, must 
be regarded as a remarkable triumph. The 
scene has been intensely interesting; and no 
feature of it more so, to our mind, than the 
unexpected generosity of some of the liquor 
sellers. In one case, a worthy mechanic 
who had become a bitter enemy to himself 
by means of intemperance, was induced to 
sign the pledge. He was, at the time of 
oing it, much staggered by liquor. But 
after putting his hand to this true Washing- 
tonian Declaration of Independence, he 
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remarked, ‘1 tell you this makes me feel 
sober.” He shortly after left the church, 
and was followed, out of curiosity, by a 
friend. He went down the street to his old 
haunt, the liquor-shop, and went in; his, 
friend stepped in and tapping him on the 
shoulder, said: ‘*Friend, you forget what 
you’ve been doing; you ought not to be 
here.” ‘Let me alone, I know what I’m 
about; I’m going totake a good-bye of my 
old comrades.” Some eight or ten tipplers 
sat around the room, and he commenced 
shaking hands with them all around. A\l- 
though they were themselves a good deal 
seasoned at the time, they warmly greeted 
the hew made Washingtonian, and heartily 
congratulated him on the step he had taken. 

But the best of all was the conduct of the 
owner of the shop. He expressed his grati- 
fication, and said: “If there was ten thou- 
sand dollars on this counter here, and the 
PLEDGE there, and you should ask me which 
you had better take, I would tell you to take 
the pLepece. And now you shall never break 
it in my shop. I never will give you a glass 
of liquor myself, and no other man shall, and 
no man shall treat you at this bar.” 

There was another incident of a similar 
nature, Another retailer said to a hard 
case, who had become a Washingtonian: 
‘‘Ben, you know I have a score against you 
of thirty-five dollars; as long as you keep 
your pledge, you may consider that debt as 
paid; but if you ever go to drinking again, 
you must pay me the debt.” 

It is pleasant to find humanity in such 
quarters; and we fee] as though men capable 
of such kindness, ought to be incapable of 
systematic unkindness by pursuing an 
immoral business. _ 


Mr. Hawkins has gone to Lawrenceburgh, : 
jn this State—the very metropolis of whis- 
key. He said that he would be glad to get 
one of the Distilleries to lecture in; and, in 
that case, would take the following passage 
from the Bible as his text—‘‘Out of the 
belly of Hell cried I.” 


May his success be as signal there, as it 





has-been in Indianapolis, 


- 





An ill book is the worst of thieves. 


fe of the case is, that this latest fiend- 
house was erected by a distinguished ‘/em- 





Deep Planting. 
We saw last week, a potatoe which grew 
at the depth of twenty-five feet below the sur- 
face of the earth. Thisis an extraordinary 
depth. Few things planted at that depth 
would vegetate. The fact in this case is 
unquestionable. The top was terminated by 
a cluster of blossoms, andthe potatoes were 
of the size of small hickory-nuts. 

P.S. Another fact, which like to have 
been omitted in this account, is, that it grew 
at the bottom of an open well. 

A Temperance Triumph. 

Horace Greely, of the New York Tribune, 
speaking of Peacham, Vermont, says, that 
within his remembrance this one town con- 
tained thirty distilleries of whiskey. ‘The 
Temperance reformation, however, visited 
the place: 





«The distilleries were all long since aban- 
doned, and we believe no ardent spirit of any 
consequence has been sold in the town for a 
number of years. Recently the question of 
licensing the traffic was submitted to the 
people of the several connties, and each ci- 
tizen who chose to do so, was allowed to re- 
cord his vote. The vote in Peacham stodd 
12 in favor and 173 against licensing. The 
Vermont Chronicle, alluding to these cir- 
cumstances, pertinently asks, ‘When a sin- 
gle town can free itself from such an incu- 
bus as thirty-two distilleries, who will des- 
pair of the Commonwealth?’ The Temper- 
ance reform has indeed accomplished won- 
ders al! over the land, but we doubt whether 
it has ever achieved a more brilliant or sub- 
stantial triumph than in this obscure town 
which nestles securely and peacefully amid 
the Green Mountains of Vermont.” 


This will do for an old State, but it is no- 
thing at all at the West.» If Mr. Greely 
would only come to Lawrénceburgh in this 
State, we could shew him a triumph of Tem- 
perance which would make the Green Moun- 
tain boys look greener yet. This town had 
a Distillery which, with its utmost exer- 
tions, could not manufacture more than sev- 
enty-five barrels of whiskey a day. Such 
deplorable destitution would never do in this 
christian country. Accordingly, a new Dis- 
tillery has just been completed which man- 
ctures fifly barrels a day more. But the 
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perance man, and a Christian! Now if Ver- | “They loved me to oun they killed me 
has achieved any “more brilliant or with kindness,” said he. ‘I can never for- 

pen wtthanbegeye give myself for treating so cruelly my own 
substantial triumph” than this, we should darling daughter, who loved me so affection- 
like to hear of it. ately. I feel as if I should die to think how 
rT sails 1 grieved the precious child when I spurned 
Cruelty killed by Kindness. her from my door. Heaven bless them, and 

A girlin Vermont married a poor but wor- | forgive me my cruclty and injustice to them.” 
thy man against her father’s wish. Hedrove;} Who does not see in this an infallible cure 
them from his house, and closed his dvor and | for difficulties between man and mant— 
heart against them. ‘They came down near | There is not a child nor a man on earth, 
Boston, went to work, and prospered. After | who would not feel and say that that daugh- 
| ter, though so deeply wronged and outraged 

to Boston. He concluded to go and see his | by her angry father, did right in treating 
daughter, expecting a cold reception. His! himasshedid. That father was her enemy, 
daughter and her husband received him most } but she was not his. He hated her, while 
| 


Oe 


many years the father had occasion to come 


kindly and lovingly. After staying with } she loved him. 


them awhile, he went back to Vermont. (‘*Kiss for a blow,” by H.C. Wright.] 
One of his neighbors, hearing where he a 


had been, asked him how his daughter and; William,” said a carpenter to his ap- 
her husband had treated him. ’ prentice, ‘*I’m going away to-day, and want 
‘‘I never was so treated before in my life,” | you to grind all the tools.” 
said the weeping and broken-hearted father. | ‘Yes, sir.” 
‘‘They have broken my heart; they have} The carpenter came home at night.— 
killed me; I don’t feel as though I could live | William, have you ground all the tools 
under it.” right sharp?” 
‘‘What did they do to yout” asked the All buat the hand-saw,” said Bill; “I 
neighbor, ‘Did they abuse you?” , couldn’t get quite all the gaps out of that.” 
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TABLE 07 PRICES CURRENT 
At Cincinnati, Louisville, Lawrenceburgh, Madison, Indianapolis, Lafayette, Ft. Wayne, Xe. 
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lndianapo-| Cincinna- 


























Louisville, Madison. |Lawrence-| Lafayette | ‘Ft. | Michigan 
lis, | ti. | | burgh. | | Wayne. | City. 

GRAIN, | | | | | | 

Corn, per bustle}, 20a25 ets. 33a35 25a30 (28a30 40 cls, 

Wheat per « - S0ets. (75 ets, rr cts. | ‘58a€0 (60068 

Oats per “ ~ 18a20 '23a25 120025 | 20a22 30a33 
FLOUR, per bbl, =~ (3,25 '3,4703,50 |3,8004,00 3 1503,00 (3,50 
CORN MEAL, p. bush. |25 ets. 31231 50 
PORK, &e. | | 

Clear, per bbl. — jnone 10,00 (9,00410.00 | | 

Mess, -~- - — none 9,00 9.0009 25 | 9.00 

Prime, — - jnone (7,0007.25 '7.00a7.50 | 

llams, perlb. | — \5 cts, ‘Sets, 5ga5h bab | | 

Hog round, - — (2) ct. 33 ase '2a3 

Lard, - - — Sab 54a6 prime | bab 506 
CATTLE— © | | | | | 

On foot, - - | 3,:25a3,30 |2,563,75 | | | 

Beef in barrel | 
—_ 7s. | | | | | 

Apples, dried, $7 75ahd 175087 | | 50a1,00 1.00 

“ green, 37 62075 = |62a75—Cid | 125a37 ~—s_ |, 

Peaches, dried, 12) 32 1} OUal,124) | '1,25al,; y 
joe 1,124 1,12) i! QUal, 124) | 1,25a1,37 |1,50 

Clover, + .-46@ 3,9724,00 |4,1204,25 '3.50a3,75 

Timothy, - <=-j}) 00 | 11,9702,25 | 88al,00 

Hemp, —- - ~ 5O ets. 50 cts. | ‘Y4al,00 

Flax, <- - — 68 ets. 1,00a1,05 |95a1.00 | (78a75 
SALTO ! | | | 

Kenhawa, = = | (1,32a1,95 | 

Onondaga, _ ~'3 50 ? 00a2.25 
FEATHERS, per Ib, - (25 cts, 24027 = |25 | | 20022 = 
TAILOW, per Ib, — dad 4da6 4a6 | ‘5a6 
HIDES, ool 4a95 | | 708 
BEESWAX, - - 25 25 25 22a24 «95 
BUTTER, ~ 12a18 15a25 12a2Q 12a15 1Oal24 i 
BGGS, - - -|5a6 ‘12a14 "oh on Be 
COFFEE, : 8al0 | | = : i, 
SUGAR, . - 8ald Lies 
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